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I MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





“Oh, Heavens! What news?” i 
“T suppose she will tell you, though she i 
| has not been communicative to me in regard } 
Sigal ee , 7, | to your Royal Highness. The news is 
CHAPTER XII, HARRY ANNESLEY'S | simply that her mother is going to take 
i SUCCESS. -her to Brussels, and that she is to live i 
Harry ANNESLEY, a day or two after| for a while amidst the ambassadorial if 
he had left Tretton, went down toChelten-| splendours with Sir Magnus and his }} | 
4; ham ; for he had received an invitation to | wife.” | 
a dance there, and with the invitation an By retiring from the world Mrs. Mount- 
intimation that Florence Mountjoy was to joy had not intended to include such slight , | 
be at the dance. If I were to declare that social relaxations as Mrs. Armitage’s party, 
} the dance had been given and Florence for Harry on turning round encountered [ 
asked to it merely as an act of friendship | her talking to another Cheltenham lady. 
| to Harry, it would perhaps be thought that | He greeted her with his pleasantest smile, } 


r << — 


} modern friendship is seldom carried to so 
» great a length. But it was undoubtedly 
the fact that Mrs. Armitage who gave the 
' dance was a great friend and admirer of 
| Harry’s, and that Mr. Armitage was an 
especial chum. Let not, however, any 
reader suppose that Florence was in the 
secret. Mrs. Armitage had thought it best 
| to keep her in the dark as to the person | 
asked to meet her. ‘“ As to my going to | 
Montpelier Place,” Harry had once said 
to Mrs. Armitage, “I might as well knock | 
at a prison-door.” Mrs. Mountjoy lived in 
* Montpelier Place. 

“JT think we could perhaps manage that 
for you,” Mrs. Armitage had replied, and 
she had managed it. 

H = “Is she coming?” Harry said to Mrs. 
Armitage in an anxious whisper as he 
entered the room. 

“She has been here this half-hour—if 
you had taken the trouble to leave your 

cigars and come and meet her.” 

“She has not gone?” said Harry, almost 
awestruck at the idea. 

“No; she is sitting like Patience on a | 
monument, smiling at grief, in the room | 
inside. She has got horrible news to tell | 
you.” 
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to which Mrs. Mountjoy did not respond | 
quite so sweetly. She had ever greatly ¢ 
feared Harry Annesiey, and had to-day 
heard a story very much, as she thought, } 
to his discredit. ‘‘Is your daughter here?” § 
asked Harry with well-trained hypocrisy. | 
Mrs. Mountjoy could not but acknowledge | 
that Florence was in the room, and then 
Harry passed on in pursuit of his quarry. 

“Oh, Mr. Annesley, when did you come | 
to Cheltenham ?” 

“ As soon as I heard that Mrs. Armi- | 


tage was going to have a party, I began | 


to think of coming immediately.” Then 
an idea for the first time shot through f 
'Florence’s mind, that her friend Mrs. 
_Armitage was a woman devoted to in- | 


'trigue. “What dance have you disen- 
gaged? I have something that I must 


| tell you to-night. You don’t mean to say § 
that you will not give me one dance ?” 
This was merely a lover’s anxious doubt 
on his part, because Florence had not at 
| once replied tohim. “I am told that you 
/are going away to Brussels.” 

‘‘Mamma is going on a visit to her 
brother-in-law.” 

“ And you with her?” 

“Of course I shall go with mamma.” 
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All this had been said apart, while a fair 
haired lackadaisical young gentleman was 
standing twiddling his thumbs waiting to 
dance with Florence. At last the little 
book from her waist was brought forth, 
and Harry’s name was duly inscribed. 
The next dance was a quadrille, and he 
saw that the space after that was also 
vacant ; so he boldly wrote down his name 
for both. I almost think that Florence 
must have suspected that Harry Annesley 
was to be there that night, or why should 
the two places have been kept vacant ? 
« And now what is this,” he began, “ about 
your going to Brussels ?” 

“ Mamma’s brother is Minister there, 
and we are just going on a visit.” 

“But why now? I am sure there is 
some especial cause.” Florence would not 
say that there was no especial cause, so she 
could only repeat her assertion that they cer- 
tainly were going to Brussels. She herself 
was well aware that she was to be taken out 
of Harry’s way, and that something was 
expected to occur during this short month 
of her absence which might be detrimental 
to him—and to her also, But this she 
could not tell, nor did she like to say that 
the plea given by her mother was the 
general state of the Scarborough affairs. 
She did not wish to declare to this lover 
that that other lover was as nothing to her. 
“ And how long are you to be away?” 
asked Harry. 

“We shall be a month with Sir Magnus ; 
but mamma is talking of going on after- 
wards to the Italian lakes.” 

* Good heavens ! you will not be back, 
I suppose, till ever so much after 
Christmas ?” 

“T cannot tell. Nothing as yet has 
been settled. I do not know that I ought 
to tell you anything about it.” Harry at 
this moment looked up and caught the eye 
of Mrs. Mountjoy, as she was standing in 
the doorway opposite. Mrs. Mountjoy 
certainly looked as though no _ special 
communication as to Florence’s future 
movements ought to be made to Harry 
Annesley. 

Then, however, it came to his turn to 
dance, and he had a moment allowed to 
him to collect his thoughts. By nothing 
that he could do or say could he prevent 
her going, and he could only use the 
present moment to the best purpose in his 
power. He bethought himself then that 
he had never received from her a word of 
encouragement, and that such word, if ever 
to be spoken, should be forthcoming that 





night. What might not happen to a girl 
who was passing the balmy Christmas 
months amidst the sweet shadows of an 
Italian lake? Harry’s ideas of en Italian 
lake were in truth at present somewhat 
vague. But future months were, to his 
thinking, interminable ; the present moment 
only was his own. The dance was now 
finished. ‘‘Come and take a walk,” said 
Harry. 

“T think I will go to mamma.” Florence 
had seen her mother’s eye fixed upon her. 

“Oh, come, that won’t do at all,” said 
Harry, who had already got her hand 
within his arm. “A fellow is always 
entitled to five minutes, and then I am 
down for the next waltz.” 

“ Oh no!” 

“ But I am, and you can’t get out of it 
now. Oh, Florence, will you answer me a 
question—one question? I asked it you 
before, and you did not vouchsafe me any 
answer.” 

“ You asked me no question,” said 
Florence, who remembered to the last 
syllable every word that had been said to 
her on that occasion. 

“Did I not? I am sure you knew what 
it was that I intended to ask.” Florence 
could not but think that this was quite 
another thing. ‘Oh, Florence, can you 
love me?” Had she given her ears for it, 
she could not have told him the truth then, 
on the spur of the moment. Her mother’s 
eye was, she knew, watching her through 
the doorway, all the way across from the 
other room. And yet, had her mother 
asked her, she would have answered boldly 
that she did love Harry Annesley, and in- 
tended to love him for ever and ever with 
all her heart. And she would have gone 
further if cross-questioned, and have de- 
clared that she regarded him already as 
her lord and master. But now she had 
not a word to say to him. All she knew 
was that he had now pledged himself to 
her, and that she intended to keep him to 
his pledge. ‘‘ May I not have one word,” 
he said ; ‘one word ?” 

What could he want with a word more ? 
thought Florence. Her silence now was 
as good as any speech. But as he did 
want more, she would, after her own way, 
reply to him. So there came upon his 
ari the slightest possible sense of pressure 
from those sweet fingers, and Harry 
Annesley was on a sudden carried up 
among azure-tinted clouds into the 
furthest heaven of happiness. After a 
moment he stood still, and passed his 
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fingers through his hair and waved his 
head as a god might doit. She had now 
made to him a solemn promise than which 
no words could be more binding. ‘Oh, 
Florence,” he exclaimed, “I must have 
you alone with me for one moment.” For 
what could he want her alone for any 
moment? thought Florence. There was 
her mother still looking at them ; but for 
her Harry did not now care one straw. 
Nor did he hate those bright Italian lakes 
with nearly so strong a feeling of abhor- 
rence. “Florence, you are now all my 
own.” There came another slightest 
pressure; slight, but so eloquent from 
those fingers. 

“T hate dancing. How is a fellow to 
dance now ? I shall run against everybody. 
Ican see no one. I should be sure to make 
a fool of myself. No, I don’t want to dance 
even with you. No, certainly not! Let you 
dance with somebody else, and you engaged 
to me! Well, if I must, of course I must. 
I declare, Florence, you have not spoken a 
single word to me though there is so much 
that you must have to say. What have 
you got to say? What a question to ask ! 
You must tell me. Oh, you know what 
you have got to tell me! The sound of it 
will be the sweetest music that a man can 
possibly hear.” 

“ You know it all, Harry,” she whispered. 

“ But I want to hear it. Oh, Florence, 
Florence, I do not think you can under- 
stand how completely I am beyond myself 
with joy. I cannot dance again and will 
not. Oh, my wife, my wife.” 

“Hush !” said Florence, afraid that the 
very walls might hear the sounds of 
Harry’s words. 

“What does it signify though all the 
world knew it?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“That I should have been so fortunate ! 
That is what I cannot understand. Poor 
Mountjoy! I do feel for him. That he 
should have had the start of me so long, 
and have done nothing.” 

“ Nothing,” whispered Florence. 

“ And I have done everything. I am 
so proud of myself that I think I must 
look almost like a hero.” 

They had now got to the extremity 
of the room near an open window, and 
Florence found that she was able to say 
one word. ‘You are my hero.” ‘The 
sound of this nearly drove him mad with 
joy. He forgot all his troubles—Prodgers, 
the policeman, Augustus Scarborough, and 
that fellow whom he hated so much, 











Septimus Jones. What were they all to 
him now? He had set his mind upon one 
thing of value, and he had got it. Florence 
had promised to be his, and he was sure 
that she would never break her word 
to him. But he felt that for the full 
enjoyment of his triumph he must be 
alone somewhere with Florence for five 
minutes. He had not actually explained 
to himself why, but he knew that he 
wished to be alone with her. At present 
there was no prospect of any such five 
minutes, but he must say something in 
preparation of some future five minutes at 
a time to come. Perhaps it might be 
to-morrow, though he did not at present 
see how that might be possible, for Mrs. 
Mountjoy he knew would shut her door 
against him. And Mrs. Mountjoy was 
already prowling round the room after her 
daughter. Harry saw her as he got 
Florence to an opposite door, and there for 
the moment escaped with her. ‘“‘ And now,” 
he said, ‘“ how am I to manage to see you 
before you go to Brussels ?” 

“IT do not know that you can see me.” 

“Do you mean that you are to be shut 
up, and that I am not to be allowed to 
approach you ?” 

“T do mean it. Mamma is, of course, 
attached to her nephew.” 

“ What ; after all that has passed ? ” 

“ Why not? Is he to blame for what 
his father has done?” Harry felt that he 
could not press the case against Captain 
Scarborough without some want of 
generosity. And though he had told 
Florence once about that dreadful mid- 
night meeting, he could say nothing 
further on that subject. “Of course 
mamma thinks that I am foolish.” 

“ But why?” he asked. ° 

“‘ Because she doesn’t see with my eyes, 
Harry. We need not say anything more 
about it at present. It is so; and there- 
fore I am to go to Brussels. You have 
made this opportunity for yourself before 
I start. Perhaps I have been foolish to hoe 
taken off my guard.” 

*‘ Don’t say that, Florence.” 

“I shall think so, unless you can be 
discreet. Harry, you will have to wait. 
You will remember that we must wait ; 
but I shall not change.” 

“Nor I; nor I.” 

“I think not, because I trust you. Here 
is mamma, and now I must leave you. 
But I shall tell mamma everything before 
I go to bed.” Then Mrs. Mountjoy came 
up, and. took Florence away with a few 
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words of most disdainful greeting to Harry 
Annesley. 

When Florence was gone Harry felt that 
as the sun and the moon and the stars had 
all set, and as absolute darkness reigned 
through the rooms, he might as well escape 
into the street where there was no one but 
the police to watch him, as he threw his 
hat up into the air in his exultation. But 
before he did so he had to pass by Mrs. 
Armitage and thank her for all her kind- 
ness ; for he was aware how much she had 
done for him in his present circumstances. 
“Oh, Mrs. Armitage, I am so obliged to 
you; no fellow was ever so obliged to a 
friend before.” 

“How has it gone off? For Mrs. 
Mountjoy has taken Florence home.” 

* Oh yes, she has taken her away. But 
she hasn’t shut the stable-door till the steed 
has been stolen.” 

“Oh, the steed has been stolen? ” 

“Yes, I think so; I do think so.” 

* And that poor man who has disappeared 
is nowhere.” 

“Men who disappear never are any- 
where. But I do flatter myself that if he 
had held his ground and kept his property 
the result would have been the same.” 

“T dare say.” 

“Don’t suppose, Mrs. Armitage, that I 
am taking any pride to myself. Why on 
earth Florence should have taken a fancy 
to such a fellow as I am I cannot 
imagine.” 

“Qh no ; not in the least.” 

“ Tt’s all very well for you to laugh, Mrs. 
Armitage, but as I have thought of it all 
I have sometimes been in despair.” 

“ But now you are not in despair.” 

‘‘No, indeed; just now I am trium- 
phant. I have thought so often that I 
was a fool to love her, because everything 
was so much against me.” 

*T have wondered that you continued. 
It always seemed to me that there 
wasn’t a ghost of a chance for you. Mr. 
Armitage bade me give it all up, because 
he was sure you would never do any 
good, | 

“T don’t cafe how much you laugh at 
me, Mrs. Armitage.” 

* Let those laugh who win.” Then he 
rushed out into the Paragon, and absolutely 
did throw his hat up in the air in his 
triumph. 


CHAPTER XIII. MRS. MOUNTJOY’S ANGER. 


FLORENCE, as she went home in the fly 
with her mother after the party at which 





Harry had spoken to her so openly, did not 
find the little journey very happy. Mrs. 
Mountjoy was a woman endowed. with a 
strong power of wishingrather than of willing, 
of desiring rather than of contriving ; but 
she was one who could make herself very 
unpleasant when she was thwarted. Her 
daughter was now at last fully determined 
that if she ever married anybody, that 
person should be Harry Annesley. Having 
once pressed his arm in token of assent, she 
had as it were given herself away to him, 
so that no reasoning, no expostulations 
could, she thought, change her purpose; 
and she had much more power of bringing 
about her purposed design than had her 
mother. But her mother could be obstinate 
and self-willed, and would for the time 
make herself disagreeable. Florence had 
assured her lover that everything should be 
told her mother that night before she went 
to bed. But Mrs. Mountjoy did not wait 
to be simply told. No sooner were they 
seated in the fly together than she began 
to make her enquiries. ‘“ What has that 
man been saying to you?” she demanded. 

Florence was at once offended by hearing 
her lover so spoken of, and could not 
simply tell the story of Harry’s successful 
courtship, as she had intended. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
she said, “why do you speak of him like 
that ?” 

“ Because he is a scamp.” 

“No, he is no scamp. It is very unkind 
of you to speak in such terms of one whom 
you know is very dear to me.” 

“T do not know it. He ought not to be 
dear to you at all. You have been for 
years intended for another purpose.” This 
was intolerable to Florence—this idea that 
she should have been considered as capable 
of being intended for the purposes of other 
people. And a resolution at once was 
formed in her mind that she would let her 
mother know that such intentions were 
futile. But for the moment she sat silent. 
A journey home at twelve o'clock at night 
in a fly was not the time for the expression 
of her resolution. “I say he is a scamp,” 
said Mrs. Mountjoy. ‘During all these 
enquiries that have been made after your 
cousin, he has known all about it.” 

“He has not known all about it,” said 
Florence. 

“You contradict me in a very impertinent 
manner, and cannot be acquainted with 
the circumstances. The last person who 
saw your cousin in London was Mr. Henry 
Annesley, and yet he has not said a word 
about it, while search was being made on 
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all sides. And he saw him under circum- 
stances most suspicious in their nature ; so 
suspicious as to have made the police arrest 
him if they were aware of them. He had 
at that moment grossly ill-treated Captain 
Scarborough.” 

“No, mamma; no, it was not so.” 

“How do you know? how can you tell?” 

“T do know; and I can tell. The iill- 
usage had come from the other side.” 

“Then you, too, have known the secret, 
and have said nothing about it? You, too, 
have been aware of the violence which 
took place at that midnight meeting ? You 
have been aware of what befell your cousin, 
the man to whom you were all but en- 
gaged. And you have held your tongue at 
the instigation, no doubt, of Mr. Henry 
Annesley. Oh, Florence, you also will find 
yourself in the hands of the policeman.” 
At this moment the fly drew up at the door 
of the house in Montpelier Place, and the 
two ladies had to get out and walk up the 
steps into the hall, where they were con- 
gratulated on their early return from the 
party by the lady’s-maid. 

“Mamma, I will go to bed,” said 
Florence as soon as she reached her 
mother’s room. 

“JT think you had better, my dear, 
though Heaven knows what disturbances 
there may be during the night.” By this 
Mrs. Mountjoy had intended to imply that 
Prodgers, the policeman, might probably 
lose not a moment more before he would 
at once proceed to arrest Miss Mountjoy 
for the steps she had taken in regard to 
the disappearance of Captain Scarborough. 
She had heard from Harry Annesley the 
fact that he had been brutally attacked by 
the captain in the middle of the night in 
the streets of London; and for this, in 
accordance with her mother’s theory, she 
was to be dragged out of bed by a constable, 
and that probably before the next morning 
should have come. There was something 
in this so ludicrous as regarded the truth of 
the story, and yet so cruel as coming from 
her mother, that Florence hardly knew 
whether to cry or laugh as she laid her 
head upon the pillow. 

But in the morning, as she was thinking 
that the facts of her own position had still 
to be explained to her mother—that it 
would be necessary that she should declare 
her purpose and the impossibility of change 
now that she had once pledged herself to 
her lover—Mrs. Mountjoy came into the 
room, and stood at her bedside with that 
appearance of ghostly displeasure, which 





always belongs to an angry old lady in a 
night-cap. 

‘‘Well, mamma.” 

“Florence, there must be an under- 
standing between us.” 

“T hope so. I thought there always 
had been. I am sure, mamma, you have 
known that I have never liked Captain 
Scarborough, so as to become his wife, and 
I think you have known that I have liked 
Harry Annesley.” 

“ Likings are all fiddlesticks.” 

“No, mamma ; or if you object to the 
word, I will say love. You have known 
that I have not loved my cousin, and that 
I have loved this other man. That is not 
nonsense ; that at any rate is a stern reality 
if there be anything real in the world.” 

“ Stern ! you may well call it stern.” 

“TI mean unbending, strong, not to be 
overcome by outside circumstances. If 
Mr. Annesley had not spoken to me as he 
did last night—could never have so spoken 
to me—I should have been a miserable girl, 
but my love for him would have been just 
as stern. I should have remained and 
thought of it, and have been unhappy 
through my whole life. But he has spoken, 
and Iam exultant. That is what 1 mean 
by stern. All that is most important, at 
any rate to me.” 

“Tam here now to tell you that it is 
impossible.” 

“Very well, mamma. Then things must 
go on, and we must bide our time.” 

“Tt is proper that I should tell you that 
he has disgraced himself.” 

“Never! I will not admit it. You do 
not know the circumstances,” exclaimed 
Florence. 

“Tt is most impertinent in you to pre- 
tend that you know them better than I 
do,” said her mother indignantly. 

“The story was told to me by him- 
self.” 

“Yes ; and therefore told untruly.” 

“T grieve that you should think so of 
him, mamma ; but I cannot help it. Where 
you have got your information I cannot 
tell. But that mine has been accurately 
told to me I feel certain.” 

“ At any rate my duty is to look after 
you, and to keep you from harm. I can 
only do my duty to the best of my ability. 
Mr. Annesley is to my thinking a most 
objectionable young man, and he will, I 
believe, be in the hands of the police 
before long. Evidence will have to be 
given, in which your name will unfor- 
tunately be mentioned.” 
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“Why my name ?” 

“Tt is not probable that he will keep 
it secret when cross-questioned as to his 
having divulged the story to some one. 
He will declare that he has told it to you. 
When that time shall come, it will be well 
that we should be out of the country. I 
propose to start from here on this day 
week.” 

“Uncle Magnus will not be able to have 
us then.” 

“We must loiter away our time on 
the road. I look upon it as quite impera- 
tive that we shall both be out of England 
within eight days’ time of this.” 

‘“‘ But where will you go?” 

“Never mind. I do not know that I 
have as yet quite made up my mind. But 
you may understand that we shall start 
from Cheltenham this day week. Baker 
will go with us, and I shall leave the other 
two servants in charge of the house. I 
cannot tell you anything farther as yet— 
except that I will never consent to your 
marriage with Mr. Henry Annesley. You 
had better know that for certain, and then 
there will be less cause for unhappiness 
between us.” So saying the angry ghost 
with the nightcap on stalked out of the 
room. 

It need hardly be explained that Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s information respecting the 
scene in London had come to her from 
Augustus Scarborough. When he told her 
that Annesley had been the last in London 
to see his brother Mountjoy, and had 
described the nature of the scene that had 
occurred between them, he had no doubt 
forgotten that he himself had subsequently 
seen his brother. In the story, as he had 
told it, there was no need to mention 
himself—no necessity for such a character 
in making up the tragedy of that night. 
No doubt, according to his idea, the two 
had been alone together. Harry had struck 
the blow by which his brother had been 
injured, and had then left him in the 
street. Mountjoy had subsequently dis- 
appeared, and Harry had told to no one 
that such an_encounter had taken place. 
This had been the meaning of Augustus 
Scarborough when he informed his aunt 
that Harry had been the last who had seen 
Mountjoy before his disappearance. To 
Mrs. Mountjoy the fact had been most 
injurious to Harry’s character. Harry had 
wilfully kept the secret while all the 
world was at work looking for Mountjoy 
Scarborough ; and, as far as Mrs, Mount- 
joy could understand, it might well be that 





Harry had struck the fatal blow that had 
sent her nephew to his long account. All 
the impossibilities in the case had not 
dawned upon her. It had not occurred to 
her that Mountjoy could not have been 
killed and his body made away with 
without some great effort, in the per- 
formance of which the “scamp” would 
hardly have risked his life or his character. 
But the scamp was certainly a scamp, even 
though he might not be a murderer, or he 
would have revealed the secret. In fact, 
Mrs. Mountjoy believed in the matter 
exactly what Augustus had intended, and 
so believing had resolved that her daughter 
should suffer any purgatory rather than 
become Harry’s wife. 

But her daughter made her resolutions 
exactly in the contrary direction. She 
in truth did know what had been done 
on that night, while her mother was in 
ignorance. The extent of her mother’s 
ignorance she understood, but she did not 
at all know where her mother had got her 
information. She felt that Harry’s secret 
was in hands other than he had intended ; 
and that some one must have spoken of 
the scene. It occurred to Florence at the 
moment that this must have come from 
Mountjoy himself, whom she believed— 
and rightly believed—to have been the 
only second person present on the occasion. 
And if he had told it to any one, then 
must that “any one” know where and how 
he had disappeared. And the information 
must have been given to her mother solely 
with the view of damaging Harry’s cha- 
racter, and of preventing Harry’s marriage. 

Thinking of all this, Florence felt that a 
premeditated and foul attempt—for as she 
turned it in her mind, the attempt seemed 
to be very foul—was being made to injure 
Harry. A false accusation was brought 
against him, and was grounded on a mis- 
representation of the truth in such a 
manner as to subvert it altogether, to 
Harry’s injury. It should have no effect 
upon her. To this determination she 
came at once, and declared to herself 
solemnly that she would be true to it. An 
attempt was made to undermine him in 
her estimation ; but they who made it had 
not known her character. She was sure 
of herself now, within her own bosom, that 
she was bound in a peculiar way to be more 
than ordinarily true to Harry Annesley. 
In such an emergency she ought to do for 
Harry Annesley more than a girl in 
common circumstances would be justified in 
doing for her lover. Harry was maligned, 
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ill-used, and slandered. Her mother had 
been induced to call him a scamp, and to 
give as her reason for doing so an account 
of a transaction which was altogether false, 
though she no doubt had believed it to be 
true. As she thought of all this, she 
resolved that it was her duty to write to 
her lover, and tell him the story as she 
had heard it. It might be most necessary 
that he should know the truth. She would 
write her letter and post it—so that it 
should be altogether beyond her mother’s 
control—and then would tell her mother 
that she had written it. She at first 
thought that she would keep a copy of the 
letter and show it to her mother. But 
when it was written—those first words 
intended for a lover’s eyes which had ever 
been produced by her pen—she found that 
she could not subject those very words to 
her mother’s hard judgment. 
Her letter was as follows : 


“DeraR HaArry,—You will be much 
surprised at receiving a letter from me so 
soon after our meeting last night. But I 
warn you that you must not take it amiss. 
I should not write now were it not that I 
think it may be for your interest that I 
should do so. Ido not write to say a word 
about my love, of which I think you may 
be assured without any letter. I told 
mamma last night what had occurred 
between us, and she of course was very 
angry. You will understand that, knowing 
how anxious she has been on behalf of my 
cousin Mountjoy. She has always taken 
his part, and I think it does mamma great 
honour not to throw him over now that he 
is in trouble. I should never have thrown 
him over in his trouble, had I ever cared 
for him in that way. I tell you that fairly, 
Master Harry. 

“But mamma, in speaking against you, 
which she was bound to do in supporting 
poor Mountjoy, declared that you were the 
last person who had seen my cousin before 
his disappearance, and she knew that there 
had been some violent struggle between 
you. Indeed, she knew all the truth as to 
that night, except that the attack had 
been made by Mountjoy on you. She 
turned the story all round, declaring that 
you had attacked him—which, as you per- 
ceive, gives a totally different appearance 
to the whole matter. Somebody had told 
her, though who it may have been I cannot 
guess ; but somebody has been endeavour- 
ing to do you all the mischief he can in 
the matter, and has made mamma think 
evil of you. She says that after attacking 





him, and brutally ill-using him, you had 
left him in the street, and had subsequently 
denied all knowledge of having seen him. 
You will perceive that somebody has been 
at work inventing a story to do you a 
mischief, and I think it right that I should 
tell you. 

“But you must never believe that I 
shall believe anything to your discredit. 
It would be to my discredit now. I know 
that you are good, and true, and noble, and 
that you would not do anything so foul as 
this. It is because I know this that I have 
loved you, and shall always love you. Let 
mamma and others say what they will, you 
are now to me all the world. Oh, Harry, 
Harry, when I think of it, how serious it 
seems to me,and yet how joyful! I exult 
in you, and will do so, let them say what 
they may against you. You will be sure 
of that always. Will you not be sure 
of it? 

“But you must not write me a line 
in answer, not even to give me your 
assurance. That must come when we shall 
meet at length—say after a dozen years or 
so. I shall tell mamma of this letter, which 
circumstances seem to demand, and shall 
assure her that you will write no answer 
to it. 

“Oh, Harry, you will understand all 
that I might say of my feelings in regard 
to you.—Your own, ** FLORENCE.” 


This letter, when she had written it and 
copied it fair and posted the copy in the 
pillar-box close by, she found that she 
could not in any way show absolutely to 
her mother. In spite of all her efforts 
it had become a love-letter. And what 
genuine love-letter can a girl show even to 
her mother? But she at once told her of 
what she had done. ‘Mamma, I have 
written a letter to Harry Annesley.” 

“ You have ?” 

“Yes, mamma ; I have thought it right 
to tell him what you had heard about that 
night.” 

“ And you have done this without my 
permission—without even telling me what 
you were going to do?” 

“Tf I had asked you, you would have 
told me not.” 

“Of course I should have told you not. 
Good gracious! has it come to this, that 
you correspond with a young gentleman 
without my leave, and when you know 
that I would not have given it ?” 

‘“‘ Mamma, in this instance it was neces- 
sary.” 

“ Who was to judge of that ?” 
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“Tf he is to be my husband——” 

“But he is not to be your husband. 
You are never to speak to him again. 
You shall never be allowed to meet him ; 
you shall be taken abroad, and there you 
shall remain, and he shall hear nothing 
about you. If he attempts to correspond 
with you 2" 

“ He will not.” 

** How do you know ?” 

*T have told him not to write.” 

“ Told him, indeed ! Much he will mind 
such telling! I shall give your Uncle 
Magnus a full account of it all and ask for 
his advice. He is « man in a high position, 
and perhaps you may think fit to obey 
him, although you utterly refuse to be 
guided in any way by your mother.” Then 
the conversation for the moment came to 
an end. But Florence, as she left her 
mother, assured herself that she could not 
promise any close obedience in any such 
matters to Sir Magnus 





SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 





ONLY seventeen shipwrecks reported 
during the week preceding that in which 
we write, and of lives lost and missing 
only seventy-six. And this is a return 
that compares favourably with that of last 
year, the weather having been tolerably 
propitious, with no violent storms to swell 
the fatal register. But to think of the 
loss of ten men a day, in the flower of 
their age mostly, and full of life and vigour! 
Surely a daily toll of so many victims to 
the devouring sea is a reproach to the 
humanity of the age. True, that in presence 
of the great forces of Nature, man, with all 
his boasted resources, is powerless and 
feeble enough—the winds and the waves 
will have their will of us. And those who 
lie awake at night and hear the wind roar 
about the chimneys, and rattle fiercely at 
the casements, may know that somewhere 
out at sea, amid the deafening roar of 
waves, and the blinding rush of surf, men 
are struggling- hard for life, and yet 
drifting hopelessly to destruction. 

Yet it is quite evident to those who have 
given any attention to the subject, that the 
loss of life at sea is much greater than need 
be were full attention given to the means of 
securing safety which are already invented 
and fully before the public, and of exami- 
ning which the recent exhibitions at the 
Agricultural Hall and Alexandra Palace 
have given us fair and ample opportunities. 





First in order of importance are inven- 
tions connected with ships, boats, and their 
gear, for there is no more fruitful cause 
of loss of life at sea than the inefficiency 
and insufficiency of boats, and the dangers 
attending their being lowered during a 
heavy sea. There is a terrible reiteration 
in nearly all the accounts of modern ship- 
wrecks under this particular head. Boats 
are stove in before they reach the water, 
boats are tipped up in lowering and their 
crews all pitched out into the sea, boats 
are swamped before they clear the ship, or 
the tackles have fouled and there is no 
way of clearing them. Or, even if the boat 
is preserved from being swamped at the 
outset, perhaps the oars are found to be 
wanting, or, if there are oars, there are 
no thole-pins. And likely enough there 
is no water on board, and nothing in 
the way of provisions, and no compass. 
And without compass and chart, what 
chance have the people in the boat of finding 
their way upon the pathless ocean? Now at 
Islington there were shown many inventions 
for the purpose of facilitating the lowering 
of boats and their detachment from the 
ship. But against many of these there is the 
fatal objection of too much complication, too 
many rods and levers, and such apparatus 
which may do very well for yachts’ boats, 
but are hardly fitted for the rough and 
ready work of the mercantile marine. 
Simplicity is the one indispensable, and two 
inventions fairly come within this condition. 

First come automatic hooks, exhibited 
by Still and Clark, of Westminster, hooks 
which disengage of themselves the moment 
the boat they support is fairly water-borne, 
that is, supported all round in the water, 
and refuse to let go in any other position. 
Here nothing is left to human agency, and 
if the apparatus can be trusted to act freely 
under all possible conditions—such as, for 
instance, when a boat is lowered from a 
ship that is moving rapidly through the 
water, when there is thus what is technically 
called a towing strain on the tackle—then 
Still and Clark’s contrivance seems as 
nearly perfect as possible. For there is 
nothing about it but what an ordinary 
seaman can adjust and understand. 

There is, of course, a rival system— 
Robinson’s boat-disengaging gear, which 
has been extensively used in the Royal 
Navy—and the inventor, who hails from 
Thames Ditton, claims as an indisputable 
advantage, that there is nothing automatic 
about his system. A line must be let go 
by the coxswain or seaman in charge of 
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the boat, when the hooks that support the 
boat fly apart simultaneously. There is a 
certain advantage in being able to launch 
the boat at any chosen moment, even when 
the boat is not completely water-borne ; 
but perhaps this advantage is counter- 
balanced by the chance of there being no 
experienced coxswain or able seaman on 
board the boat. 

But even under the most favourable 
conditions the method of lowering boats 
from davits, exposing the boat broadside to 
the sea without space to move the oars 
seems altogether inadequate. The big 
ships’ boats that must be chiefly relied 
upon in case of accident are generally 
stowed away in the skids somewhere amid- 
ships, and it is often impossible to get them 
out at all in the midst of confusion and 
panic. 

A naval officer, Lieutenant Tipping, of 
the Loch Erne Yacht Club, Ireland, has 
designed a platform or skid for big ships’ 
boats which can be used as a slip for 
launching them from the ship’s side, and as 
this launches the boat stem on to the 
waves, and the men at their oars all ready to 
“ give way,” it seems a much more promis- 
ing way of getting afloat than the lowering 
plan. There is also a very ingenious 
system by Roper, which in the exhibition 
was fully illustrated by models. In this the 
captain’s bridge is converted into a life- 
raft and can be launched bodily into the 
waves in case of emergency. Poop-decks 
and gangways are treated in the same way. 
And this plan seems to promise well for 
river steamers, such as those that ply 
below bridge, and passenger and excursion 
boats that sail in the narrow seas. 

And another inventor has designed a plan 
which seems to promise well. Mr. Cornish, of 
81, Fenchurch-street, an Australian, brings 
before the public a group of life-preserving 
apparatus which are simply the mattresses, 
and the cots, and various articles of cabin 
and deck furniture, converted into life- 
buoys. We should many of us feel more 
secure in crossing the Channel, or in coast- 
ing voyages to Yarmouth or Leith, in the 
knowledge that the couch beneath us 
might at a pinch afford us the means of 
keeping afloat. And as Mr. Cornish claims 
that his apparatus is equally efficient for 
its primary purpose as ordinary ship’s fur- 
niture, there seems no reason why the 
plan should not be extensively tried. A 
company has been started to manufacture 
the articles, 

Then, as to life-buoys proper, the rings 





of cork or hollow metal, with which all 
the world is familiar, there is a good 
deal to be said against those in actual 
use it seems. Should a man fall over- 
board in a gale of wind—when the acci- 
dent is most likely to happen—it is said 
that the cork-buoy riding high on the 
water travels before the wind too quickly 
for the best swimmer to overtake; and 
that thus the drowning man is put to 
the torture of Tantalus. And here again 
Lieutenant Tipping shows a lifeboat-buoy, 
which is to swing at the stern of the ship 
and which the turn of a handle releases. 
And this the inventor claims to be much 
more of a stayer than the ordinary buoy, 
and when once reached it affords a more 
perfect refuge for the castaway, for there 
are oars on board and even provisions and 
restoratives ; while the ship being hove-to 
the man may be hauled on board without 
lowering a boat. And similar advantages 
are claimed for a metallic life-buoy called 
the Whitby, not after the port of that 
name, but from its inventor, Robert 
Whitby of the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich. 

But whatever the construction of the 
life-buoy of the future, most certainly it 
should be covered with the luminous paint 
invented by the late Mr. Balmain,* and 
now produced by Ihlee and Horne, of 
Aldermanbury. Nothing more convincing 
could be imagined than the production 
of an ordinary life-buoy covered with 
Balmain’s paint in a darkened room at the 
Agricultural Hall. The sight of that beau- 
tiful violet circle rising upon a wave must 
put new strength into the arms of the 
castaway, fresh hope into his heart. And 
the luminous paint seems particularly well 
adapted for the painting of all kinds of 
floating buoys and sea-marks. Already 
it has made its appearance on the coast ; 
one Black Jack, a big buoy which has 
its home in Southampton Water, having 
assumed a coat of Balmain, assumed with 
it a new character as White, or Shiny 
Jack, being visible now on the darkest 
nights, at least a cable length, when 
ordinary buoys are totally obscured. 

We owe very much, on behalf of our 
seamen, to the National Life-Boat Associa- 
tion, and, as far as shore life-boats are con- 
cerned, probably the best model attainable 
has been adopted. But it is almost as im- 
portant to set up a good model of a ship’s 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 25, 
p. 826, ‘‘ Domesticated Moonshine.” 
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life-boat, which must be something rough 
and ready, cheap and yet efficient. Surely 
it is the business of the Board of Trade to 
arrive at such a model by offering pre- 
miums and rewards to inventors. And 
when found the same authority should 
insist upon its use—or the use of some boat 
that will pass the same tests—in all the 
ships that sail under the British flag. 

And in addition to its life-boat every 
ship, and especially the coasting ones, 
should be provided with a gun that will 
carry a line for three or four hundred 
yards—a very good gun for the purpose was 
shown by Evans and Low, of Dundee, at 
the Agricultural Hall. The rocket appa- 
ratus which Captain Manby was the first 
to advocate is now provided by the Board 
of Trade at most points of danger along 
the coast. But the apparatus is not always 
at hand when it is wanted, and in a 
gale and on a dark night a ship bumping 
among the rocks is not an easy object to 
hit, with such an uncertain projectile. And 
besides, in the nature of things the rocket 
from the shore must fly in the teeth of the 
wind that is driving the ship to destruc- 
tion; whereas from the ship the wind 
helps the missile, and the shore is some- 
thing big to aim at, and the means of 
sending a line on shore may save the lives 
of the whole ship’s crew. 

An international code of fog-signals is 
urgently needed, and its adoption would 
tend to diminish those fruitful causes of 
wholesale destructive collisions in a fog. 
At the present time when the master of a 
ship in an opaque fog hears the dismal 
signal of the fog-horn close at hand, he 
has no certainty of the direction in which 
the approaching vessel is steering, and is 
unable to direct his own course to avoid 
her. There may be a general understand- 
ing among British sea-captains, for instance, 
to use a certain code of signals; but the 
unseen ship may be a Norwegian or a 
Spaniard, and its blasts may mean some- 
thing quite different. What is wanted, is 
that whether off the banks of Newfound- 
land or among the spicy breezes of the 
Indian Ocean, the same sounds shall signify 
the same message—two long blasts, for 
instance, and a short one, to signify ‘we 
are steering such a course,” and various 
simple signals to be expressed in the same 
way. 

But here we are reminded that ours can 
only be a short blast upon this very big 
subject. It would take pages still, even 
to glance at the various appliances which 





have been brought before the public at 
Islington. We can only wisk-them all the 
success they deserve, and hope that the 
rivalry among their inventors will tend 
to the great object of saving life at sea. 





SOME ORIENT PEARLS. 
A HEATHEN CHINEE. TWO MOHAMMEDANS. 


Axsout the middle of the seventh century 
a Buddhist pilgrim, named Hwen Tsang, 
was impelled by religious zeal to wander 
from China into Central Asia, and so on 
into India. Whenever he confines himself 
to the description of what he saw with his 
own eyes, his writings are not wilfully un- 
truthful ; but when he sets forth what he 
had heard from others, his narrative evinces 
a larger share of credulity than of critical 
judgment. Thus he tells us of a certain 
city in the northern parts of Kutch in 
which, once upon a time, there was a 
temple with a lake, dedicated to a race of 
dragons that possessed the faculty of trans- 
forming themselves into stallions. Their 
immediate issue were vicious, fiery, and 
unmanageable; but their progeny, again, 
became gentle, patient, and pleasant to 
ride. Ata very distant epoch there lived 
a king, named Golden Flower, who used to 
harness dragons to his car, and on flicking 
their ears with a whip became invisible 
and went whithersoever he pleased. These 
dragons took the form of men and married 
the women of the country. Their offspring 
were as swift-footed as the fleetest horse, 
but were so turbulent and hard to rule that 
the king summoned the Turkomans to his 
aid, who massacred all his subjects without 
exception. The city fell into ruins and 
was never rebuilt. 

This Chinese traveller further informs 
us that, in his day, traitors were thrown 
into prison, but never put to death. Sacri- 
legious persons, unfilial sons, and men who 
betrayed their trust, were either banished 
or had their noses or ears cut off. All other 
offences were redeemable by a fine. An 
accusation could be answered by appealing 
to an ordeal, of which there were four kinds. 
The accused was thrust into a sack, and a big 
stone into another, and both were thrown 
into water. Ifthe man sank and the stone 
floated, he was pronounced guilty. But if 
he floated and the stone went down, his 
innocence was held to be proved. Or he 
might elect to sit upon red-hot iron, and 
apply it to the soles of his feet, the palms of 
his hands, and to his tongue. If the charge 
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was false, he escaped unscathed. A milder 
form of the ordeal by fire was much affected 
by timid persons. The accused might take a 
bud bursting into bloom and throw it on a 
blazing fire. His innocence was attested 
by the opening petals, while guilt was 
shown by the flames consuming the bud. 
The third kind of ordeal was likewise 
devoid of pain. The man was placed in 
one scale of a balance and a stone in the 
other, with the result of the guilty one 
mounting aloft and kicking the beam— 
as happened to Satan in Paradise Lost. 
In the fourth ordeal the trial was vicarious. 
Poison was inserted in a slit made in a 
ram’s right thigh, and according as the 
poor beast lived or died, the man was 
acquitted or condemned. 

When a man fell ill, he abstained from 
food for seven days. If he was still alive 
at the end of that period, he was thought 
to have a chance of ultimate recovery. 
Very old and infirm persons, who had 
become a trouble to their families and per- 
haps even to themselves, were not dis- 
suaded from giving a farewell banquet to 
their friends, with an accompaniment of 
music, preparatory to rowing, or being 
rowed, well out into the sacred river 
Ganges, when they jumped overboard and 


‘—there an end. 


Here we may take leave of our Chinese 


philosopher, and turn to the travels of two 


intelligent Mohammedans in the ninth 
century. Strictly speaking, we should say 
one Mohammedan and a half, for the 
second does little more than paraphrase 
what was told by the first. The former, 
then, whose name remains unknown, re- 
lates how in the island of Serendib, or 
Ceylon, when the king died his body was 
placed on an open chariot with his head 
hanging down behind so that his hair 
trailed along the ground, while a woman 
with a broom swept the dust on to his face 
and cried aloud: “ Oh, man, behold your 
king, who was yesterday your master, but 
now the empire he exercised over you is 
vanished and gone. He is reduced to the 
state you behold, having left the world, 
and the arbiter of death hath withdrawn 
his soul. Reckon, therefore, no more upon 
the uncertain hopes of life.” A similar 
proclamation was made for three consecu- 
tive days, at the end of which the body 
was embalmed with sandal wood, camphor, 
and saffron, and burnt to ashes, which were 
scattered to the four winds. 

Not far from Serendib were some islands 
known by the name of Ramni, the in- 





habitants of which were cannibals. No man 
there was allowed to marry until he had 
slain an enemy. After that he could take 
a wife for every victim to his prowess, even 
though fifty enemies fell beneath his arm. 
In this group the current coin was a shell, 
probably the cowrie, for a certain number 
of which could be purchased girdles made 
of cameos wrought from the horn of the 
rhinoceros, representing men, peacocks, 
fishes, and other figures. These girdles 
were greatly affected by the Chinamen, who 
were willing to give many shells for them. 
The traveller, however, was evidently under 
the impression that these ‘“ resemblances,” 
as he calls them, were a freak of Nature, 
for he describes the animal as having a 
horn on its forehead, “and thereon a round 
spot with the representation of a man. 
The whole horn is black, except the spot 
in the middle, which is white.” ' 

The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
had also the evil reputation of being de- 
vourers of human flesh. Their sense of hospi- 
tality was much perverted. If perchance 
a boat’s crew landed in quest of water, one 
or two were sure to be missing, but instead 
of being entertained at a banquet these un- 
fortunate men furnished in themselves the 
entertainment and the banquet. 

In the same seas a mountainous and 
uninhabited isle, lying out of the ordinary 
track of vessels, was rarely visible if sought 
after, though the lofty mountain of Kathe- 
nai rose out of it, after the manner of 
Teneriffe. It once happened that a ship 
caught sight of the mountain and steered 
straight towards it. A boat’s crew were 
landed, who kindled a fire upon the beach, 
and were presently startled by seeing a 
stream of molten silver gently flowing out 
of the heated earth. A considerable 
quantity of this argentiferous soil was taken 
on board, but a terrific storm arose and the 
whole of the dead weight had to be cast 
into the sea. Never again was that myste- 
rious isle beheld by mortal eye. 

Our traveller goes on to tell how amber- 
gris, which grows like a plant in the depths 
of the ocean, is torn up by the fury of the 
winds and waves, and tossed about on the 
surface. At such times, too, the sea sparkles 
like fire. What is far more extraordinary 
is the statement that there were no robbers 
in India. If that could be shown to be 
true, it would have to be admitted that 
there has been a considerable deterioration 
in native morality since those halcyon days. 
There were several kings, each distinguished 
by some peculiarity. One, for instance, 
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was for peace at any price. Though his 
neighbours violated his territories and 
plundered his subjects, he could not be 
induced to take the trouble to march 
against them. Another had no objection 
to keep up a small army, but his ambition 
and his riches were expended in purchasing 
women of the fairest complexion that India 
could produce. A third had a surer way 
of helping himself to beautiful women. He 
possessed fifty thousand trained elephants, 
and fifteen thousand tents for his soldiers ; 
and he warmed himself in the cold season 
by making war upon whom he pleased. 

This nameless wanderer witnessed the 
trial by ordeal, which was conducted in his 
time with greater refinement than seems 
to have been customary in the days of the 
Buddhist pilgrim, Hwen Tsang. This is 
what he says : 

“In the Indies when a man accuses 
another of a crime punishable with death, 
the custom is to ask the accused if he is 
willing to go through the trial by fire ; and 
if he answers in the affirmative, they heat 
a piece of iron till it is red-hot. This 
done, they bid him stretch forth his hand, 
and upon it they'put seven leaves of a 
certain tree, and upon these leaves they 
put the red-hot iron, and in this condition 
he walks backward and forward for some 
time, and then throws off the iron. Imme- 
diately after this they put his hand into a 
leathern bag which they seal with the 
prince’s signet ; and if at the end of three 
days he appears and declares he has suf- 
fered no hurt, they order him to take out 
his hand; when, if no sign of fire is visible, 
they declare him innocent and delivered 
from the punishment which threatened 
him, and his accuser is condemned to 
pay a maund of gold as a fine to the 
prince. Sometimes they boil water in a 
cauldron till it is so hot that no one can 
touch it ; then they throw an iron ring into 
it, and command the person accused to 
thrust his hand down and bring out the 
ring. I saw one who did this, and received 
no manner of hurt.” 

Conjurors in Europe, as well as in India, 
can walk on red-hot iron, swallow flames, 
and apply a red-hot iron to their tongue 
with impunity. Those Indians were more 
worthy of esteem who in the ninth century 
were able to weave cotton garments of such 
exquisite texture that they could be “drawn 
through a ring of a moderate size.” As 
the population at that time consisted ex- 
clusively of Hindoos and Buddhists, crema- 
tion of the dead was customary all over 








India. - When a king’s body was burnt it 
was usual that all his wives should throw 
themselves upon the funeral pyre, and be 
consumed at the same time, though it was 
not compulsory. Men of an ascetic turn 
would live wholly in the jungles, feeding 
on herbs and fruits. “Some of them are 
quite naked, or have only a leopard’s skin 
thrown over them, and in this plight keep 
standing with their faces towards the sun. 
I formerly saw one in the position I have 
described, and, returning to India about 
sixteen years afterwards, I found him in 
the very same attitude, and was astonished 
he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of 
the sun.” Caste was then in full force. 
Trades, professions, and industrial occupa- 
tions were hereditary. What the father 
was, that the son was compelled to be, 
unto generations of generations. By this 
means a fair average of skill was attained, 
but eminence was never sought or attained, 
nor was any heed paid to peculiar and 
exceptional talents. The common people 
abstained alike from gaming and drink- 
ing. Wars were not unfrequent, but were 
never undertaken through the cravings of 
earth-hunger. Thus, when peace was 
restored, all conquered lands were given 
back, unless it were in the districts that 
produced pepper. Ifa man ran away with 
a woman, with her consent, both of them 
were put to death; but, if the woman 
offered resistance, the man alone suffered. 
Impalement was the punishment of theft. 
Beards were commonly allowed to grow, 
mention being made of one that was three 
cubits in length. In seasons of mourning 
the whole head was shaved. To extort 
confession prisoners were left for seven 
days without food. Though dress was 
by no means universal, men, women, and 
children wore bracelets and ornaments set 
with precious stones—of sorts. 

The commentator upon this traveller's 
tales was named Abu Zeid al Hasan, and 
it is from him that we learn that certain 
kings, on ascending the throne, had a 
small quantity of rice cooked and poured 
out upon leaves of the Mousa. Then 
three to four hundred persons would 
approach, and eat a few grains in token 
that they devoted themselves to die on the 
day of the king’s death. This vow was 
scrupulously fulfilled by the survivors, one 
after the other in rapid succession. Some- 
times a criminal condemned to death would 
ask permission to commit suicide, which 
was always accorded. Accompanied by his 
friends and admirers he would promenade 
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through the streets and public squares to 
the place where a pile of combustible 
materials had been collected for the 
purpose, the people standing around and 
feeding the flames. Preceded by men 
playing on musical instruments, the 
doomed one slowly walked round, amid 
much shouting and enthusiastic applause, 
“during which some put upon his head 
a garland of straw or dry herbs, which 
they fill with burning coals, whereon 
they pour sandarac (white juniper resin), 
which catches fire as strongly as naphtha ; 
nevertheless, he continues the procession, 
although the crown of his head be all on 
fire, not so much as changing counten- 
ance in the least, or betraying the smallest 
sense of pain; at last he comes to the pile, 
throws himself into it, and is soon reduced 
to ashes.” 

The dwellers in the hilly regions appear 
to have entertained the contempt usually 
felt by mountaineers for lowlanders. They 
would descend from their heights and 
challenge the men of the plains to imitate 
their rashness and foolhardiness. For 
instance, a man came down one day from 
the inills, and defied the people who flocked 
around him to do what he was going to 
do. He bade them bend a stout bamboo 
til! they could fasten his hair to it. He 
then drew his cangiar, “which sparkled 
like fire,” and told the bystanders that as 
soon as he had drawn the blade through 
his neck they were to let go the bamboo, 
and that when it flew back to its proper 
position he would laugh so that they 
should hear him. They did as he desired, 
but no one was minded to follow his 
example. 

The Malays have at all times been 
addicted to gambling. In those days, in 
Ceylon, they would “play away the ends 
of their fingers” over the draught-board. 
Two would sit down with a fire burning, 
whereon was set a pot of walnut or sesame 
oil, while beside it lay a small hatchet 
with an exceedingly sharp edge. The 
loser placed his hand upon a stone, and 
the winner chopped off a joint, when the 
mutilated finger was plunged into the 
boiling oil and thereby cauterised. Some 
men, fond of the game, but unskilful or 
unlucky, had every finger shorn of its tip. 

Some curious information is furnished 
respecting the pearl-oyster, which may 
be new to modern naturalists. We 
read that “pearls begin to be formed of a 
substance at first somewhat like the plant 
called anjedana, being in size the same, in 





colour and figure pretty much alike, small, 
thin, and tender, just like the leaves of 
this plant. At first it swims feebly on the 
surface, and sticks to the sides of ships 
under water, where in time it hardens, 
grows, and gets covered with a shell. 
When these oysters become heavy they 
fall down to the bottom of the sea, where 
they subsist after a manner to us unknown. 
They appear no other than a piece of red 
flesh, like the tongue towards the root, 
without bones, sinews, or veins.” Some 
observers maintained that when it rains 
oysters are fond of rising to the surface 
and opening their mouths. If a drop of 
water falls into the shell it straightway 
turns to a pearl ; but this theory is declared 
to be untenable, because pearls are fixed 
to one place. 

One day an Arab, wandering along the 
shore of the Persian Gulf, came upon a 
dead fox with something attached to its 
muzzle, which turned out to be a large 
oyster-shell. The oyster had somehow 
been washed ashore, and while gasping for 
water was seen by the fox, which at once 
dashed at the delicacy. The oyster, to 
save the pearl that lay beneath it, 


“which it as carefully keeps as a mother 


her child,” suddenly snapped-to its shell, 
and “the fox, feeling himself squeezed, 
beat the ground on each hand till it was 
stifled, and so died.” The Arab extracted 
the pearl, and showed it to a druggist at 
Bussorah who offered him a hundred pieces 
of silver, which the other eagerly accepted, 
and went and purchased much corn, while 
the druggist re-sold the pearl for a great 
sum of money. 

It may be here incidentally mentioned 
that Ibn Wahab, who travelled in China 
some time in the ninth century, and who 
is often quoted with respect by Abu Zeid 
al Hasan, makes the first authentic mention 
of tea as a favourite beverage of the Chinese. 
He describes it as the leaf of a shrub more 
bushy than the pomegranate, and says that 
an infusion is made by pouring boiling 
water upon it. It seems strange that for 
a long time afterwards there should have 
been no written character to represent the 
sound of tcha, the name’bestowed upon the 
drink. 





VANISHED HOURS. 


WHERE are they gone, those dear dead days, 
Those sweet past days of long ago, ~ 
Whose ghosts go floating to and fro 

When evening Jeads us through her maze? 
Where are they gone? Ah! who can tell? 
Who weave once more that Jong-passed spell? 
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They did exist when we were young, 
We met our life with strength and trust, 
We deemed all things were pure and just, 
Nor knew life had a double tongue. 
We lightly sang a happy song. 
Nor dreamed our way could e’er be wrong. 


And then all changed ; as life went by, 
The friend deceived, or bitter death 
Smiled as he drank our dear one’s breath, 
And would not let us also die. 
Day followed day ; as on they went 
Each took some gift that life had sent. 


Yet it was ours, that perfect past ! 
We did have days that knew not pain, 
We once had friends death had not ta’en, 
And flowers and songs that could not last 
Were ours in that most blesséd time, 
“= earth seemed Heaven’s enchanted 
clime. 


And so I think, when lights burn low 
And all the house is fast asleep, 
From out a silence vast and deep 

Those dear dead days we worshipped so, 
Breathe on us from their hidden store 
Their long-lost peace, their faith once more. 


God keep those dear old times ; ah me! 
Beyond our vision they may rest 
Till on some perfect day and blest 
Once more those dear dead days will be. 
For death, who took all, may restore 
The past we loved, to us once more. 





BODLEY, AND THE BODLEIAN. 


IN FOUR PARTS. PART IV. THE LIFE- 
WORK DONE, 
But to have related the Stationers’ 


Hall business in connection with the time 
when Bodley was only first collecting 
books for his Library, and first stimulating 
his friends that they might collect for him, 
is, in one sense, anticipating. For where 
was the Library-building that was to take 
the books? How was faring the place 
that had to be decently in order for their 
due reception? This has not yet had 
discussion; and that it may have it at 
the best, there are Bodley’s own words, 
characteristic and copious, to show his 
plans, and how these progressed. 

It was on the 23rd of February, 1598, that 
heannounced officially tothe Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University what he had resolved 
todo. Hewould re-instate Duke Humphrey’s 
edifice, he wrote (his Latin, he said, coming 
from “a penne out of practise”); he would 
fill its shelves ; he would endow it with 
an income that would prevent it ever fall- 
ing into neglect again. Bodley never had 
a son or a daughter to whom he could 
bequeath his money ; one of his brothers 
was dead ; another brother (or two more 
brothers) never married; his only sister 
had just at this time disinherited herself, 
and brought down all the family pride by 
running away from home and making a 
low marriage ; and henceforth the Oxford 





Library was to stand to Bodley for kith 
and kin, and the future of the Library 
was to be secured, thus, by a handsome 
legacy. 

Then, this much having been the 
prelude, Bodley stood in the midst of the 
Good Duke’s ransacked walls. There were 
the gaping rafters; there were the torn 
planks ; there were all the signs of in- 
tended and unintended waste and decay; 
and there were, as further salvage, just 
two of the original library-books. The 
Good Duke — Humfredus Glocestrensis, 
Dux Bonus, as his name stood in the book- 
language in which he would have read—is 
known to have collected six hundred 
volumes of MSS. ; registers, catalogues, 
abundance of entries testify to this much, 
and there were perhaps more ; he had col- 
lected this number in seven years (between 
1439 and 1446); and Bodley, with all his 
enthusiasm, hunted for, and enquired for, 
and discovered—exactly two. They can 
be looked at, at “this day. One is an 
old, smooth, insignificant octavo with a 
thick brown calf cover. It is ordinary, 
unpromising ; as capable of being picked 
up and thrown aside disappointedly, as 
any odd volume at a second-hand stall. 
Its perfectly everyday book-form is strange 
when it is thought that it was placed at 
Oxford as long ago as when Joan of Arc 
was fighting its owner’s countrymen ; as 
long ago as when his duchess was 
doing penance as a sorceress; as long 
ago as before the sad day when he 
himself was treacherously murdered in 
prison. On opening the volume the 
supremely neat words, the tightly-close 
lines of it, are strange as well. It shows 
how thoroughly the pen was the precursor 
of type; the hand that traced this (it is 
Aristotle’s Politics) not having once wavered 
from its perfect mechanism. Taking up 
the other volume, it is the thorough 
opposite. It is magnificent. It is of 
folio size ; it has a title-page embellished 
with Humphrey’s arms (the royal arms) ; 
it has bordering and diapering, and 
illumination in blue and red, and pink 
and green and gold, each colour, each 
surface, each outline exquisitely clear—the 
author, Valerius Maximus. One more of 
Humphrey’s MSS. being now with these to 
bear them company, it shall have a word. It 
is a Pliny; it is a thick quarto; it has, 
whilst lacking the superb embellishment of 
the Valerius, initial letters here and there 
with their tints perfect ; and its leaves are 
of the most delicate parchment, some of 
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them as purely white as the whitest white 
paper, as smoothly polished as satin. In 
its connection here, however, its especial 
value is that on its last page, close up 
against its last paragraph, there is written: 
“Cest livre est a moy Homfrey Duc de 
Gloucestor;” an admonition—or, more 
gently, an appeal—that its possessor, Dr. 
Robert Master, could not resist. He made 
a gift of the volume to the Bodleian on the 
30th of October, 1620.* But Bodley never 
saw this Pliny. He knew only of the 
Aristotle and the Valerius, and with these 
and in the midst of the desecration and 
the misappropriation, he looked round upon 
his task. He did not shrink from the least 
detail of it. “God speed your plough!” 
he wrote. ‘The good proceeding of my 
Building,” he wrote again, “is the best 
kind of Musick that I desire to hear.” 
His own college, Merton, having given him 
a grant to cut timber for his purposes from 
the college lands, he wrote: ‘“ My cheefest 
care is now, the while, how to season my 
tymber, as soone as is possible. For that 
which I am offered by the speciall favour 
of Merton College, although it were felled 
a great while since, yet of force it will 
require, after time it is sawed, a convenient 
seasoning; least by making too much 
haste, if the shelfes and seates should 
chance to warpe, it might prove to be an 
eyesoare and cost in a manner cast away.” 
But workmen could be busy at once. 
There was clearing to be done, there was 
cleansing, and muchelse. “I have already 
taken order for setting sawiers a worke,” 
he wrote; and, “If Balliol College-Lead 
be very good, and a reasonable peniworth 
to be had, I pray you to speak to Jo. 
Acroide to bargain for it ;” his ultimatum 
being, “in any case, let not those rotten- 
ended joices be placed in the floor.” Ona 
January the 22nd he wrote: “I have sent 
certain Wainscott, and my Bell.” On a 
July day he wrote: “The Necessity of 
having Casements will soon appear here- 
after, and they may be quickly had. But 
I am of Opinion that when this present 
Heat, which is very unusual, shall be 
slacked, there will be little cause to com- 
plain again this twelve Month ”—leaded 
glass being the rule, and the benefit of the 
admission of fresh air not much com- 





* Some ten more of the Good Duke’s books are 
known to be in existence, six being in the British 
Museum. Would it be a fitting recognition of 
Bodley’s services to have all these massed together 
once more within Humphrey’s own walls? This 
may be a matter not unworthy of consideration. 





prehended. Once he broke out : “It puts 
me in a Dump that my Mason having laid 
but one only course of Mulleted Work, he 
should complain so soon of the Badness of 
the Stone and Unhandsomeness of the 
Work, which methinks he should have 
found before a whole course of his Work 
had been laid.” Another time he cried : 
“T do utterly dislike my Painter’s long 
Absence, besides that I am informed that 
his Colours are nothing so lively and good 
as those in the other Library.” The work 
required handicraftsmen of all sorts ; skil- 
ful carvers for roofs and spandrils and crests 
and medallions, for panels and screens and 
shelves and settles, for many a boss and 
finial; brass-workers with forge and file, 
plumbers, heraldic painters. By-and-by, 
on a Christmas Eve, Bodley could write : 
“Within this Fortnight I trust I shall 
have ended with my Carpenters, Joyners, 
Carvers, Glasiers, and all that idle Rabble.” 
“ And then I goe in Hand with making up 
my Bars, Locks, Hasps, Grates, Chains, and 
Gimnioes of Iron, belonging to the fastening 
and riveting of the Books, which I think I shall 
have finished within two or three months.” 
Furthermore he says: “I have sent by the 
Carrier, directed to you, Three Hundred 
Clips and a Roll of Wire.” And: “I pray 
remember that there must be two little 
handsome Bolts made, to be set over and 
under the Locks of the Grates. I am 
desirous to know what y* Smith will take 
for a dozen of those Clips whereunto 
the chains must be fixed; and he shall 
hereafter make them all that we shall need, 
and find Wire in like manner.” After 
this he writes: ‘“‘ Methinks, as a Painter 
that draweth a Pourtrait, I see my Worke 
every Day waxe liker and liker to that I 
would have it.” Yet, as Bodley found, 
there was still room for a mass of detail 
more. Here is one item: “I pray you 
send me Word by your Munday’s Carrier 
how long you conjecture the Cord must be 
to reach from the Globes on the Table to 
some place where the Pully must be fastened 
in the Roof, considering withal that it must 
be doubled, by Reason of a Weight to 
counterpoise the Globe-case.” Here is 
another: “If Mr. Principal shall want 
Strings for the lesser sort of Books in 
Octavo, or Sixteens, I would pray him to 
buy some Inkle, either white or coloured, 
at his Pleasure.” With this: ‘The 
Breeding of Worms in your Desks we 
cannot prevent, but for the moulding of 
the books, it may soon be remedied, if the 
Cleanser of the Library do his duty.” This 
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duty, that there might be no doubt about 
it, Bodley defined: “ For I do expect at 
his Hands that, for my Four Marks stipend, 
he should not only sweep the Library, but, 
at the least twice a Quarter, with clean 
Cloths strike away the Dust and moulding 
of the Books, which I am of Opinion will 
not then continue long, sith now it pro- 
ceedeth chiefly of the Newness of the 
Forrels, which in time will be less and 
less dankish.” It is clear that Bodley 
thought with Michael Angelo, that Trifles 
make Perfection, but that Perfection is 
no Trifle, and that for a certainty each 
trifle by turns was in Bodley’s heart. ‘I 
shall request you,” one of his cares was, 
“that in writing the Names of the Authors 
to be fixed at the Heads of the Desks, you 
would, with your Pen, express your Letters 
as fullas you can. For it chanceth many 
times that your Writing is both ill to 
be read and understood, by Reason of 
sundry Letters but half drawn when your 
Paper taketh not the Ink, which causeth 
Obscurity.” Again: “If you cannot find 
Paper large and good enough to write the 
Tables of the Desks, I think it shall not 
skill if two Sheets. of some other Paper 
than Royal be pasted neatly together, 
which may be done, as I suppose, without 
any Blemish.” And again: “ Orum your 
Carrier hath given me his word that he 
will fit you very well with Hampers for the 
Carriage of your double Books hither, in 
his Waggon. I pray you... . cause 
them to be packed up handsomely, which 
I think you may best do upon Sundays, for 
that as then there will be no repair unto 
the Library.” And again: “I have sent 
my Books to Burcot, by one Transome a 
Barge-man, who makes account to be there 
on Thursday. They are Inclosed in a 
Pipe and a Hogshead. The Portage I 
have not discharged, being 6 shillings, 
which I pray you disburse.” Also: 
“JT would entreat you in any case to 
be careful in appointing your Scholars 
that shall take the Books out of their Fats 
by reason of the fine Binding of 
some little Volumes,” Also, “ If the Bishop 
of Exon come to visit the Library, I pray 
you observe his speeches, and Liking or 
Disliking, and in your next let me know 
it.” Or possibly that last item might have 
been only personal interest, since Lawrence 
Bodley, Bodley’s brother, was canon of 
Exeter, and impressions upon his bishop 
were important. But thisis pure attention 
to detail again. ‘‘ Here are newly arrived 
two dry Fats of Books which John 





Bill hath sent for me from Venice, and 
I expect every day the coming of other 
ships with more.” So in this: “I hold it 
a Point . . in regard of the great 
Access of great Persons oftentimes of both 
sexes, that he that shall wait upon them in 
the Library, and answer their Demands, 
should be a personable Scholar, and quali- 
fied, if it may be, with a Gentlemanlike 
speech and carriage.” And, “The Incon- 
venience of Spitting cannot otherwise be 
remedied than by the increase of his Dili- 
gence that is to cleanse the Library, for 
which you know I do allow Four Marks.” 
Nothing seems too minute to get full 
consideration. At one time he says, “ We 
will also confer about a Clock.” At another, 
“For my own part I do not dislike that a 
Gentleman Stranger, upon Request first made 
unto the Congregation, should have, as all 
others, free Access into the Library, so 
that he take the same Oath.” And again 
he makes a note of this, gravely, as it 
should be. ‘The speech goeth here that 
since St. Thomas’s Eve, the Library-Door 
hath continued shut, which is highly dis- 
liked of all that understand it, but of no 
man more than of myself. Because many 
do imagine that the Abuse is committed 
with my Toleration ; whereupon they do 
descant that whensoever God shall call me, 
that whole Institution shall go to Wrack. 
I cannot chuse but request you for 
hereafter to alter your course (which now I 
hear is too common) in taking that Liberty.” 
Though to soften this, he makes at the same 
moment the nice appeal, “I pray you 
pardon my Curiosity in these Trifles. For 
that I am desirous as near as I can to meet 
with all Exceptions.” Neither was the 
interest of this somewhat disturbing and 
inefficient librarian forgotten. ‘In all 
these Businesses,” Bodley wrote to him, 
“do not over-toile and tire yourself, nor 
embrace more Work than you can wield 
very easily.” ‘Be not,” he wrote again, 
“more lavish than you must of mere 
Necessity, in wearing out your Eyes with 
the Transcripts of those dusty and rusty 
Parchment Manuscripts.” He tried for 
preferment for him also, and when he had 
obtained it, wrote in the utmost delight : 
“‘T pray you put on your boots, and come 
to me at London or Fulham. . I will 
tell you no more lest you surfeit with joy. 
Find no fault with my shortness while you 
find it so sweet.” It is true he did not like 
this librarian, Dr. James, to engage in any 
project outside the Library; wr iting to him: 
“Tlow you may be spared out of the 
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Library for that Collation of the Fathers 
which you have undertaken, I cannot 
really tell . . . . it will divert your chief 
Cogitation from intending the Good and 
Bettering of the Library... . I shall 
never be won to allow of your absence.” 
Still, he saw that Dr. James had his 
allowance paid regularly. “I discharge 
my Debt unto you,” he wrote, “being 
Twenty Nobles,” with, ‘I have entreated 
Mr. Principal to deliver £5 13s. 4d. for 
Michaelmas, which I wish I could make an 
Hundred fold more.” 

He desired that the librarian, in per- 
petuity, should be a celibate, yet he wrote 
at last to James, who was anxious for 
matrimony, and persistent in his appeals 
to obtain permission for it, “I had rather 
incur a publick Note of Defective proceed- 
ing, than that you should fall by my stiff- 
ness into terms of Extremity,” and the 
sanction at last was given. 

The picture is about as perfect as it 
could be; and out of it, it is easy at last 
to see the building complete. Elizabeth 
was dead; she had taken some interest 
in the work; but when James was king, 
and he looked first upon all that he found 
himself amongst, after his Scotch ex- 
periences, his Scotch surroundings, he saw 
the Library’s value, the Library’s beauty, 
the Library’s cost of money,and knowledge, 
and energy; and what honours he could 
give Bodley, he gave heartily and speedily. 
In 1603 he knighted him; in 1604 he 
allowed the Library to be called Bodley’s 
Library, granting two hundred marks 
annually to help maintain it ; in 1605 he 
visited it in all honour and state ceremony ; 
he gave Bodley permission to take books 
from Whitehall for it, as has been seen; 
he said Bodley might show him a 
noted lamb-skin gown (‘‘as yet,” wrote 


Bodley, ‘‘ the Lamb’s-skin Gown hath not: 


been seen by his Majesty. But he knoweth 
that I have it, and I expect every Hour to 
be sent for to the Court”); he allowed 
him to be in attendance upon the queen 
(“the Queen’s being within half a mile of 
my house, I was forced often to wait; 
besides Resort unto me of Noble Men and 
Others, to whom I gave entertainment,” 
making it “that I had not the Leisure, 
nor almost a place in my own House”) ; 
he had essayed again to see if he would 
not accept public office as Secretary 
of State. Afterwards the king visited the 
Library a second time; he presented it 
with a copy of his own works. Of the 
grand visit in 1605 (the second visit was a 





few months after Bodley’s death) Bodley 
gives some enjoyable particulars. ‘“I do 
desire,” he wrote to Dr. James, in prepara- 
tion for it, “that after the Library is well 
swept, and the books cleansed from Dust, 
you would cause the Floor to be well 
washed and dried; and after rubbed with 
a little Rosemary; for a stronger Sent 
I should not like.” Dr. James being 
troubled as to what style of gown he ought 
to wear on the occasion, Bodley answered: 
“‘ Of the Form of your Gown, at my coming 
to Oxon we shall determine what is best.” 
Dr. James being further troubled as to 
what sort of speech he should make, 
Bodley answered: “You must of Force 
say somewhat to the King at his coming, 
which must be short and sweet and full of 
stuff. ... It may not exceed the Length 
of six Pater Nosters;” and “I know as 
near as you can you will frame your 
Meditation to the King’s pronunciation of 
i and au;” trifles having still their just 
import to Bodley. 

Alas, Bodley’s health all this time had 
been suffering badly; and it now only 
remains to tell, in a few words, how, in 
much pain, he died. He dates one letter, 
London, a September the ist, “‘ The day 
of my taking a great deal of Physic, having 
formerly had no amendment at all.” He 
says at other times: “My weakness was 
such, since my Ague left me, as I found 
myself unfit for any kind of Business... . 
For these six weeks I have still kept my 
House, and neither seen the Lord of 
Canterbury nor any other Friends abroad.” 
“Since my coming to London, which is now 
some Five Weeks since, I have been very 
unkindly dealt withal, with a cough and 
cold.... The Imperfections of Sickness 
divert me often from my courses,... I 
thought to have some Talk with you at 
length, but that my sudden sickness would 
not permit me. . All this I have 
scribled being grievously pained with the 
Stone.... which no man hath known 
better than myself to be ex vehementiss: 
dolorit.” Then, to make all these dis- 
comforts more uncomfortable, Lady Bodley 
fell sick also. Writing from Ascot, on a 
December the 26th, Bodley says: “I am 
letted through the Sickness of my Wife to 
come to Oxon unto you;” writing from 
London, on March 22nd, he says: “TI will 
be with you, unless the Sickness of my 
Wife (who is much afflicted at this instant) 
should grow to extremity ;” writing on 
May 28th, he says: “Her Infirmity is grown 
to that extremity that unless she do amend, 
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and that out of Hand, in all kind of likeli- 
hood she will bid her Friends farewel.” 
She did not amend. On June 24th, 1611, 
Lady Cope writes to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
“Your old acquaintance y° Lady Bodley is 
dead... at Parson’s Green”—the Fulham 
house ; between which and Little St. Bar- 
tholomew’s the Bodleys spent their time ; 
and, finally, here are Bodley’s words, on a 
monument in the north wall of the chancel 
of their London church. “Thomas Bodleius, 
eques auratus, fecit Anne, conjugi piissime, 
atque omnibus exemplis bene de se merite, 
cam qua dulciter vixit annos 24.” 

By the side of that monument Bodley 
lingered only for a few sad months. He had 
sold his house to Sir Ralph Winwood ; but, 
either by stipulation or by kindness, he 
still resided in it, and there friends visited 
him, and physicians prescribed for him. 
His university also sent official condolences 
thither to him ; and there are particulars 
from many sources of the last few weeks of 
his life that are of the most profound interest, 
personally, and that as pages of early Stuart 
domestic history are beyond price. Let a 
word or two be given. ‘I begin to feare,” 
wrote John Chamberlain to Dudley Carle- 
ton, from London, on July 9th, 1612, “that 
we shall not hold Sir Thomas Bodley long, 
for me thinks he droupes very fast, and his 
legges swell with the dropsie and the 
scurvie, and withall Dr. Atkins hath don 
him some wrong of late with an unseason- 
able and unreasonable purge.” Six months 
later, the same John Chamberlain wrote to 
Sir Ralph Winwood (the then owner of the 
house in which Bodley lay, but he absent) : 
“Sir Thomas Bodley is come to the last 
Cast . . . . having run over all the best 
Physitians of the Town, and is now fallen 
into Dr. Foster’s Hands, yet he is some- 
what discouraged that he cannot get Butler 
of Cambridge.” Butler of Cambridge would 
have been of no avail; even had he taken 
horse, and posted at his swiftest. He had 
been consulted—in the manner that then 
prevailed—and had answered, “ Words 
cannot cure him, and I can do nothing 
else ;” and, “Sir Thomas Bodley grew 
speechless and out of knowledge,” and the 
last Cast was there. It was the 28th of 
January, between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Of Bodley’s will, of that “scant anybody 
being pleased ”—since he had no child, and 
everybody expected something; and he 
had made the English nation his child, and 
few persons obtained anything—nothing 
can be said, Space forbids. Nothing 





can be said either of his funeral, 
which took place two months after his 
death, at Oxford, in Merton College 
Chapel, with all the pomp and honours 
that could have been yielded to a king, 
His will, in its best sense, is to be read in 
substance in his Library, which his will 
created. For his funeral, the last circum- 
stance in the fine procession of it will not 
have passed out of sight till the Bodleian, 
as he designed it, shall be closed and gone, 





STODDART’S LAST LOVE STORY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


SToDDART’s mind was thus occupied next 
morning,when, ashe walked along Piccadilly, 
he found his way obstructed by the usual 
group of idlers waiting to see the Brighton 
coach start from Hatchett’s. He suddenly 
pictured to himself the delights of a fifty- 
mile drive with Georgy Sax away from 
London, away from Herrick, straight 
through the autumn country down to 
Brighton and the sea. The idea was 
Napoleonic, and he acted on it at once. 
To-day was Tuesday, he booked three 
places for Thursday, and took a very 
rigorous resolution to let Herrick know 
nothing of his intentions. 

What a happy time he spent with Georgy 
Sax that evening! How enchanted she 
was with his plan ! 

“For twenty years it has been my 
ambition to ride on a coach,” she said. “ It 
is really charming of you, Mr. Stoddart. 
What is correct coaching costume? Do 
tell me how I can look horsey ?” 

She brought down her ulster and put it 
on with the collar turned up; then she 
stuck her handkerchief in the breast- 
pocket, and walked about the room with 
her arms hanging stiffly from the shoulder, 
a deliciously accentuated specimen of our 
gilded youth. 

“T must have a tight hat, must I not? 
My velvet one will never do,” and Stoddart 
looked on with admiration while she con- 
structed a jockey-cap out of some bits of 
grey cloth and wire. 

Mrs. Sax and Granny snored lightly and 
peacefully by the fireside, and Stoddart 
smoked by the little work-table until a late 
hour, when he took his leave with blissful 
anticipations in his heart, for that jockey- 
cap was the last straw determining his 
wavering mind ; he resolved to ask Georgy 
Sax to be his wife, and he promised him- 
self that the proposal should take place at 
Brighton. 
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He waited for Thursday morning with all 
the impatience and anxiety of a schoolboy. 
He had dismal forebodings that the fine 
weather would break up; that he himself 
might get the gout ; that Miss Sax would be 
late and the coach start without them. Sup- 
pose even by some evil fate Herrick were to 
get wind of his design and book a place too ? 
All Wednesday he kept expecting to meet 
him somewhere, and he was really surprised 
that he did not drop in to dinner. He 
remembered that the last time he saw him 
Herrick had said something about coming 
that Wednesday. However, Stoddart was 
not sorry for his friend’s neglect ; he would 
rather not see him again now till all should 
be settled with Miss Sax. 

From an early hour on Thursday morn- 
ing he stood at his window, watch in hand, 
waiting for Miss Georgy to arrive. Of course 
he was waiting for Mrs, Sax too, but then 
he did not think much about her. At 
last there was the cab, and a smiling face 
looking out of the window. With a sigh 
of relief he ran downstairs two steps at a 
time, and took his place opposite the ladies. 
Mrs. Sax was slightly apprehensive as to 
the safety of coaches, and Stoddart had 
but time to reassure her, and to compli- 
ment her daughter on her good looks and 
the success of her neat and smart attire, 
when they rattled up to the White Horse 
Cellar, and found the coach ready drawn 
up, with its usual circle of admirers around. 

He had reserved the box-seat for Miss 
Georgy, and he ardently wished he could 
change for the time with the burly red- 
faced coachman who mounted beside her. 
Then he handed Mrs, Sax up the ladder, 
carefully holding down her black petti- 
coats, and modestly refraining from an 
inspection of her cloth boots. Then 
he himself took his seat behind Miss 
Georgy in the most delicious and unusual 
proximity to her back hair, and here it 
broke upon him that seen from this new 
angle his beloved looked more entrancing 
than ever. Finally when the cloths were 
whipt off the horses, when the guard blew 
a spirited blast on the horn, and when the 
coach started amid the encouraging cheers 
of the small boys, then Stoddart rubbed his 
hands with delight and felt twenty years 
slip away from his life. And was it not 
enough to make a man feel young again, 
that warm September sun, that changeful 
sky, the four strong horses rushing out 
into the country, round Hyde Park Corner, 
through grimy Pimlico, clattering over 
Vauxhall Bridge, and then away through 





Clapham to Streatham; above all, that 
fair and piquant face for ever smiling 
round at him with some gay remark? 

“Sweet old Clapham!” said Mrs. Sax 
with pathos; “it was here, my Georgy, 
that your dear father brought me home a 
bride. I do trust that we may pass the 
house, I should much like to point it out 
to Mr. Stoddart. No, I declare we are 
going up by Bedford Park. How very 
disappointing !” 

Mrs. Sax cast yearning glances up the 
High Street, and Stoddart, who was desti- 
tute of poetry, saw several snug houses in 
which, did Fate so will it, he would have 
been content to settle down with Georgy 
Sax. 

Sitting by Mrs. Sax was a clean-shaven 
individual, with a small intelligent nose 
and a long upper lip. There was an in- 
describable air of knowingness about him, 
from his well-brushed top-hat to the sole 
of his boot ; and in the cut of his black 
Newmarket and the set of his collar and 
scarf the most casual observer might read 
“ horses.” 

This personage opened conversation with 
the coachman by a judicious remark on his 
team, and was soon engaged in a series of 
mysterious queries and answers relating to 
the equine race, and he proved also to be 
so well acquainted with the road, that he 
must have been condemned for his sins to 
be perpetually moving between London 
and Brighton. He knew exactly where we 
might expect a ‘rotten bit,” and thereby 
caused Mrs. Sax much alarm, for her mind 
wavered between rotten planks and rotten 
pears, and she felt sure that the coach 
would go through. 

When Miss Sax shut down her sunshade 
the Knowing One offered to relieve her of 
it, and put it into the long hanging basket, 
to the intense surprise of Mrs. Sax, who 
explained, at unnecessary length, that she 
had always believed those baskets were 
intended for bottles of champagne. 

Whirling past the pretty wayside villas, 
we pull up at The Horse and Groom, 
Streatham, after a brilliant spin of five- 
and-thirty minutes, 

Here the coachman gets down, and the 
Knowing One gets down, and four nimble 
ostlers take the steaming horses out of 
harness with the rapidity of greased light- 
ning, and clap in the fresh team with many 
encouraging pats and “ whoas ;” the coach- 
man andthe Knowing Onelook on together, 
and are confidential concerning the off- 
leader. Then these gentlemen mount, and 
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the coachman recommends Bill to start ’em 
easy—and Mrs. Sax feels a tremor in her 
inside—and the two ostlers let go the 
leaders’ heads, and the off-leader dances 
wildly in the air, and Mrs. Sax screams and 
clings to Stoddart, and Bill runs along 
beside the mare with a soothing hand on 
her, and then, after another plunge or so, 
she settles down to her work, and away we 
spin out of Streatham on to Croydon. 

The Knowing One has borrowed the 
horn, and is playing some astounding 
flourishes on it; everyone feels much 
exhilarated thereby, and the coachman, 
perceiving Miss Sax to be young and igno- 
rant, confides to her the legends of the road. 

And so we rush through the smiling 
English land, with a fresh wind blowing 
great clouds along the blue sky ; with road 
and field now lying in the sunshine, now 
steeped in a soft gloom; changing horses 
every eight miles or so, until we run into 
Horley, and here are given twenty minutes’ 
interval for luncheon. We all seat our- 
selves amicably round the same board, and 
the coachman carves the goodly joint of 
cold beef, and the Knowing One skilfully 
cutsupa couple of fowls,and salad and spark- 
ling Crawley ale are pressed upon us by the 
pretty waitress; then come custards and 
apple-tart, and the Knowing One makes 
himself particularly attentive to Georgy 
Sax, and thus excites Stoddart’s undying 
animosity. 

And now, when the table begins to tell 
conclusive tales of our appetites, the guard 
shouts, ‘Time’s up, gentlemen!” and we 
all hurry out, to find the coach waiting with 
its fresh horses, each one decorated with a 
gay flower behind the ear—probably an 
attention from the pretty servant ; and we 
mount again amid the admiration of the 
Horley natives, and to the particular petri- 
faction of a jaundiced gentleman with long 
ragged moustache’ and an eyeglass, who 
stands smacking his boot with a riding- 
whip and staring gloomily at Miss Sax. 
Evidently a _horse-race-betting-odour-of- 
stable-loving character, thrown up by the 
cruel tide of circumstances on the safe shore 
of this quiet viHage. 

The coachman offers to the Knowing One 
to take the ribbons, who at first makes 
some slight demur ; he don’t feel quite up 
to the mark ; he fears he shall be pulled to 
pieces, etc.; but his bashfulness is soon 
overcome, and he whispers joyfully to Miss 
Sax, as he takes his place beside her, that 
now he will show her how to put them 
along in good style, 











He begins cautiously, and goes through 
many interesting manceuvres with the whip 
in his endeavours to tickle the near leader, 
who is disposed to drag, and finally suc- 
ceeding, he does ‘‘ put them along,” and we 
fly up and down hill, past the crawling 
farm-carts, whose sleepy drivers just wake 
sufficiently at the horn to move slowly 
aside, out of Crawley on to Peas 
Porridge. The sun begins to cast long 
shadows of the trees across the road, and 
the village children coming out of school 
cheer us as we pass. We taste for a moment 
the pleasures of royalty, as, without any 
particular virtue or merit on our part, we 
obtain the applause of the multitude on 
account of our exalted situation. 

At Cuckfield a very poor lot is put on, 
and the Knowing One does a dealof flogging 
to bring them up to the scratch. 

The sun is sinking crimson-red* behind 
the copses as we change horses for the last 
time at Friar’s Oak, and a silver moon rises 
before us as we drive into Brighton. Past 
the large villas of Preston Park, where 
the lamps glimmer in the sitting-rooms, 
clattering over the stones of Brighton, 
with the sea-breeze already in our faces, 
we turn into the King’s Road with a final 
and triumphant tootle on the horn, and 
there on our left is the sea and the pier, 
and on our right the long range of houses 
bathed in moonlight, and quite a crowd 
of loungers gathered round The Old Ship 
Hotel waiting to witness our arrival. 

Now our little hour of glory is over. In 
five minutes the coach is emptied of its 
heterogeneous contents, and we have all 
returned to our pristine insignificance. 
Everyone disperses on his own business 
or pleasure, and even the Knowing One 
disappears and is seen no more. 

Stoddart was glad of this. He had 
suffered much while that young man held 
the reins, partly from a disbelief as to his 
competence, more on account of his devo- 
tion to Miss Sax. Now he had her all to 
himself again, and he thought he would go 
back by rail, and secure a coupé carriage 
safe from all intrusion. 

“Dear me! it’s quite chilly,” said Mrs. 
Sax with inward congratulation when she 
found herself once more on terra-firma ; 
“and what a very interesting drive you 
have given us, Mr. Stoddart! My Georgy 
and I will never forget it.” 

Stoddart took the ladies to his favourite 
hotel, and they had a most festive dinner 
together. He was surprised at his own 
light-heartedness, and even made some 
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atrocious puns, forgetting that the best pun, 
according to Herrick, is a sign of insanity. 


Mrs. Sax dozed, and woke up to play | 


laughing chorus to some remark of her 
dear girl’s, and then dozed again, to wake 
again and do the same for Stoddart. 

After dinner he proposed the theatre, 
and Georgy was charmed and her mother 
enchanted. The piece running was an 
opera-bouffe, adapted from the French, and 
in deference to the exigencies of British 
virtue, the adapter had been compelled to 
drop so many links that the plot had 
become as difficult to understand as a 
Yucatan hieroglyphic. Mrs. Sax, how- 
ever, persisted in her endeavours to un- 
ravel the story, and her perpetual questions 
as to who was who, and why they did what, 
were more amusing than the play itself. 

“‘ My dear friend,” said Miss Sax with a 
pretty smile, when they were back again at 
the hotel, saying good-night—‘ my dear 
friend, how am I to thank you for amusing 
me so much?” 

Stoddart turned rather red as he 
answered : 

“ How am I to thank you, Miss Georgy? 
If I could only—if you would r 

‘“‘ My child and I will never forget your 
roodness,” broke in Mrs. Sax. “ It reminds 
me of the attentions I used to receive from 
the gentlemen at home at Clapham. Sweet 
vanished days! One almost forgets the 
courtesies of society when mingling in 
art-circles. But from such I trust my 
Georgy will soon emerge. Good-night, Mr. 
Stoddart. Let me beg of you to put your 
travelling-rug over the bed. You will 
doubtless find you have not enough 
blankets.” 

The next day was one of those golden 
autumn days we get in most perfection at 
Brighton, but it was destined to be a day 
of mitigated delight to Stoddart. After 
breakfast he proposed a visit to the 
Aquarium, and they had barely reached 
the bottom of the hotel steps when Miss 
Sax gave a little cry of surprise, and “ Oh, 
there’s Mr. Herrick !” she exclaimed. 

Stoddart turned, and there was Herrick 
sauntering up to them. He smiled as he 
raised his hat, but did not appear the least 
surprised to see them ; it is true he made 
it a point of honour never to show 
surprise. 

“This is a delightful meeting,” he said ; 
“where are you going now, if I may 
ask ?” 

“What brought you here?” said 
Stoddart, trying to conceal his annoyance. 








“ The express,” said Herrick gently. 

“But what made you come?” insisted 
Stoddart. 

“Oh, I had business here, came down 
Wednesday, you know, and am now quite at 
your service.” 

“ Well, I am going to show Miss Sax the 
Aquarium,” said Stoddart, making a bold 
move ; “and if you will give Mrs. Sax 
your arm, we had better be going.” 

Herrick offered the old lady his arm 
almost cheerfully, and had she been a wise 
old lady she would have tried to keep him 
amused, but she was not a wise old lady, 
and she was greatly upset by his appearance 
for she both feared and disliked him. She 
therefore answered his remarks in snappy 
monosyllables; and she refused to take 
any interest in the sea-lions, or in the tiny 
fish with fins large and gorgeous as the 
wings of butterflies, which he pointed out for 
her inspection, and when he described the 
anemones as ‘strange jewels,” she sniffed, 
and said she supposed that was poetry. 
Such unreasonable conduct on the part of 
her mother was naturally so distressing 
to Miss Sax, that she was obliged 
to turn and administer consolation by 
her increased graciousness, and it came 
about-at last that Stoddart found himself 
alone with the old lady in dismal con- 
templation of the octopus. 

“ Low underbred feller !” said Mrs. Sax, 
shaking her fist towards the creature as it 
hung brooding over a little heap of the 
shells of its victims, the crab and the 
mussel. ‘Ugh, I hate you!” 

Stoddart, in some trepidation, for she 
seemed threatened with a nervous attack, 
hastened her away after her daughter, 
whom he found discussing with Herrick a 
proposal that all should go up and lunch at 
the Devil’s Dyke. Stoddart agreed; as 
well do that as anything else now, he 
thought. During the drive up the Downs 
he began to observe the girl’s manner with 
his friend, and it struck him she was both 
more silent and more gentle. He began to 
contrast it with her manner to him. It 
was true she gave him all her smiles and 
all her laughter, but he thought if she 
would only look at him with the eloquent 
wistful eyes with which she looked at 
his friend, he should be the happiest man 
in Sussex. A doubt was beginning to 
enter his mind that perhaps, after all, he 
was building his hopes on the sand. 

He wandered over the short springy turf 
by Georgy’s side, and gazed down into the 
hollows far below them, where nestled 
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little villages around their ivy-mantled 
church towers ; here and there in the fields 


were men and horses at work, looking like. 


mere specks; herds of tiny white cattle 
dotted the pastures. What an Arcadian 
life he could picture to himself down there 
with Georgy, shut in from the world, living 
peaceably, almost vegetably, caring for 
nothing but Georgy and his farm, and the 
happy children who would grow up about 
him. Above all, Mrs. Sax should live in 
London, whither he heartily wished he could 
transport her. at the present moment, for 
all this time she had remained by his 
other elbow, and indeed attached herself to 
him with the persistency of a limpet, 
repeatedly telling him how much she liked 
him and how much her daughter liked 
him, and then deploring the fact that 
young men of the present day should be so 
singularly obtrusive and underbred. Her 
efforts were well meant but ill judged, for 
while she wasengaging Stoddart’s attention, 
her daughter was naturally thrown on the 
society of the “underbred young man.” 
Stoddart listened patiently to Mrs. Sax’s 
nervous regrets and timid advances, but he 
hardly heard what she said. He was trying 
to persuade himself that his suspicions 
were unfounded, that he was faint-hearted, 
that he ought to go to Georgy Sax and ask 
her outright to be his wife. 

As they drove back into Brighton he 
roused himself with an effort from his medi- 
tations and did his best to enliven the 
somewhat silent party, for Mrs. Sax was 
fretful, Georgy only gay by fits and starts, 
and Herrick sat with folded arms, the very 
picture of gloom. 

Stoddart ordered a capital dinner, for no 
amount of depression ever affected his 
appreciation of good food; and when 
everyone’s spirits had decidedly risen under 
the influence of champagne, he proposed 
that they should finish the evening on the 
pier. 

The air was warm and balmy and the 
moon at the full) Through the open win- 
dow they could hear the band playing 
Strauss waltzes. Dinner had had a very 
cheering effect-on Stoddart. Suppose, after 
all, Georgy Sax liked him well enough to 
marry him, what a fool he was to trouble 
his head about Herrick! Herrick could 
not marry, he had not the means ; but his 
friend knew he never could resist following 
up the advantage his handsome face and 
melancholy eyes gave him with most 
women. 

Stoddart walked beside Georgy Sax on 





the pier, and was it the wine he had 
drunk or the uncertain moonlight on her 
face that persuaded him the moment was 
propitious for him to chance his fate? But 
unfortunately there was Mrs. Sax on the 
other side of Georgy, and Herrick on 
the other side of him! He found a shel- 
tered seat for his party, and devoutly 
prayed that fortune would help him before 
the evening was over. 

“How truly exquisite!” sighed Mrs. 
Sax. “ This varied life, this gay and care- 
less crowd, serve to recall to me Clapham 
in its best days! How grateful my child 
and I will ever be to you I cannot say. 
That was indeed a happy hour in which 
she met you, and one she is not likely ever 
to forget !” 

Stoddart looked despairingly at the girl; 
but she had not heard, and was turned a 
little towards Herrick, to whom she was 
listening with downcast eyes. 

“‘ Your daughter’s acquaintance has been 
a great pleasure to me,” he began cau- 
tiously. Should he let Mrs. Sax know his 
intentions or not ? 

“My Georgy has had such a hard life,” 
pursued Mrs. Sax. ‘It has been truly sad 
for her, and doubly so for me, reared as I 
was among every comfort. Little did I 
think ever to see a child of mine on her 
knees polishing the grate, as many a time 
have I seen Georgy! What will become of 
her when I am gone I know not, the little 
I have going with me.” 

Neither she nor Stoddart stopped to 
investigate the nature of this phenomenon. 

“ My Georgy is so fond of me that could 
she see a chance of restoring to me those 
little luxuries to which I have been accus- 
tomed, she would, I feel sure, gladly 
embrace it.” 

The band was playing the “ Morgen- 
blitter.” Moving away through the crowd 
Stoddart could distinguish Herrick’s tall 
figure and Georgy by his side, passing now 
into the red circle of gaslight surround- 
ing the musicians, now out into the cold 
moonlight. 

“ Everything seemed going so well until 
that Mr. Herrick came poking round,” 
persisted Mrs. Sax. “TI call it shameful— 
a young man with nothing a year to come 
upsetting a girl’s fancies |” 

Mrs. Sax nervously wrung her hands 
together in their old creased kid-gloves. 
She wanted to bring Stoddart to the point ; 
his hesitation, his dilatoriness was anguish 
to her, for an unacknowledged fear smote 
her breast that should he wait much longer 
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“her child” might not prove as amenable 
as she wished. 

“Tf I could but see a chance of her 
making a good marriage ! What will become 
of her in the future ?” 

Stoddart was on the brink of saying that 
his one desire was to be allowed the privilege 
of providing for Miss Georgy’s future; but 
Mrs. Sax, who saw he was moved, could 
not forbear clinching the nail. 

“T will not deceive you, and say that 
my girl would be very much in love, she is 
too independent; but what, after all, is 
love compared to the more solid attributes? 
And so excellent a daughter could not fail 
to prove a good wife. And I am sure,” 
clasping and unclasping her knotty hands, 
and wreathing her face in flattering smiles, 
“a gentleman of your fortune and eminent 
position need be deterred by no fear of 
refusal from any young lady!” She stopped 
and looked at Stoddart in some alarm, but 
then her fear changed to exasperation as 
she marked the stolidity of his expression. 
“ Drat the man !” was her inward comment, 
and it is to be hoped so vulgar an expression 
was not learned in Clapham society ; ‘‘ must 
I ask him outright if he will marry the 
child or not ?” 

Certainly Stoddart’s plump, grave face 
gave no sign of feeling, and the passers-by, 
glancing indifferently at him, saw only a 
well-dressed middle-aged man capable pro- 
bably of no affections other than the gastric 
ones ; and yet he was suffering more, he 
thought, than he had ever suffered before. 
For the very first time, strange as it may 
seem, it dawned upon him during Mrs. 
Sax’s speech, that all the kindness he had 
received from mother and daughter, per- 
haps all the girl’s pretty friendliness and 
winning ways, were not due to affection 
towards himself, but to the knowledge that 
he had two thousand a year. 

“ Bitter is the awakening from our first 
illusion,” and to some of us equally bitter 
is the awakening from our last. 


Meanwhile Herrick and Georgy had 
wandered away from the lights and the 
music, and had found a deserted bench, 
behind one of those little pagoda-like 
houses, where in the daytime may be pur- 
chased hideous souvenirs of Brighton in 
shell and seaweed. 

The man and girl stood silently together 
looking out upon the waters. The waves 
foamed and tumbled below them; the 
moon rising high in the cloudless heavens, 
flooded with light the whole expanse of 











sea, the rows of white houses rising above 
the whiter cliffs, and the long unbroken 
line of surf which, marking the high tide, 
stretched far away into the hazy darkness 
of east and west. 

The girl leant over the wooden railing, 
and pressed her hands together to still the 
passionate hope and fear beating in her 
heart. Her eyes looked vaguely out to the 
silver line of the horizon, and her pale face 
appeared still paler in the moonlight. You 
would think those pathetic curves of mouth 
and cheek had never been stirred by smile 
or dimple. 

Herrick, leaning over the railing beside 
her, could not trust himself to look upon 
her face. 

“T ought never to have come here,” he 
said at last, and then half under his breath, 
“Tam a fool and a coward. 


‘*One should master one’s passions, love in chief, 
And be loyal to one’s friends.” 


The girl heard the last line. ; 

‘*Am not I too your friend?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Stoddart is my friend,” he said pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Do you like him?” 

“ Yes, I like him.” 

“ You are right to like him,” said 
Herrick, with a desperate effort to control 
his voice ; ‘‘he is a very good fellow, he is 
the soul of honour and truth. I know he 
would make the woman who married him 
very happy, and unlike some of us, he need 
not hesitate to ask any woman to share his 
fortunes.” 

The girl could not speak, and the silence 
was unbroken save for the waters lapping 
round the woodwork of the pier, and the 
more distant sound of breakers along the 
shore. The band was playing the last bars 
of the last waltz, but they did not hear it ; 
the light breeze blowing in their faces 
carried the music away from them. 

Herrick’s last speech had eased his soul 
of some of the remorse which preyed upon 
it, and Georgy’s silence strengthened the 
delicious hope which had been long 
growing in his heart. He seemed to lose 
all count of time and place; he was 
almost unconscious for the moment, and 
seemed to be standing alone with the girl 
in a world of moonlight, and he wished 
it might last thus for ever. He turned 
and looked in her face and awoke. Her 
lashes were heavy with unfallen tears, and 
she still looked far away and saw nothing 
through their mist. 

Herrick forgot his friend utterly. 

“T know a man,” he said in a low 
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unsteady voice, ‘‘who is so poor that when | 
he sees happiness within his grasp he dares | 
not take it.” | 

The second’s silence seemed to him an. 
eternity, until her answer came: 

“T know a girl, who has always been so 
poor she does not mind it, and who might. 
be, ah! so happy.” 

He took her two cold hands, and pressed 
them between his own. 

** My beloved !” he said in a voice quite 
broken with passion; “you do not fear 
then ?” 

She raised her dark eyes to his face, 
and her tears fell soft and warm upon 
his trembling hands. 


| 
‘“ How can I fear ? 


I love you so.” 


The musicians were packing up their) 
instruments, and the people were streaming | 
off the pier. Mrs. Sax and Stoddart came | 
along slowly, looking for the others. The'| 
old lady was wondering why her conversa- | 
tion with Stoddart had not terminated so | 
satisfactorily as she had anticipated, and | 


why it was that all of a sudden he had | 


turned so silent and so stern, As they 
reached the turnstiles, Miss Sax and 
Herrick came round the pagoda and joined 
them. 

“Where on earth have you _ been, 
Georgy ?” said her mother peevishly. She 
began to think that everyone was trying 
purposely to mystify her, and this is always 
a mortifying conviction. ‘Such pretty 


music, too, as we have had! I wonder you | 


”? 


care to go out of hearing. 


“JT heard the music,” replied Georgy | 


dreamily, though it may not have been the 
same music her mother meant. 

The girl was smiling and her colour had 
come back with a new brilliancy ; she was 
not the same Georgy Sax any more. She 
had been in Elysium, and the glory still 
played upon her face. 

Stoddart required noexplanation, he saw 
that this was the end, and in a way he was 
glad of it. It proved that the girl was less 
worldly-wise than her mother had tried to 


persuade ‘him, but at the same time he felt 
more bitterly the greatness of his loss, 

He was particularly kind to her as they 
walked back to the hotel, but when she 
gave him her hand, his pulses no longer 
now beat faster. He knew that her en- 
chanting smile came not for his sake, but 
out of her own perfect happiness. 

“Tl have a smoke with Herrick, and 
see him home,” said Stoddart, as they all 
stood shaking hands in the hall, and then 
he went to light his cigar outside and stare 
at the sea. 

It seemed to him an age before Herrick 
came out and joined him. They walked 
along the King’s Road towards the hotel 
where Herrick had put up. 

Stoddart offered his friend a cigar, and 
they went in silence for some way. 

“Tt is a lovely night,” said Stoddart 
presently, for the sake of saying some- 
thing, and Herrick agreed that it was lovely, 
but not until they reached the hotel could 
he speak of what was weighing on his 
soul. Then he turned to him abruptly : 

‘You don’t take it ill, Stoddart?” he 
| said. 
| The other threw away his half-smoked 
cigar, and thought over his answer. 

_ No, I donot take it ill,” he said slowly; 
“but I feel it very hard just now.” He 
paused, and only the restless waters broke 
the stillness. “After all, if anyone is to 
|suffer, I am glad it is not she. Good- 
| night—God bless you.” 

.Then the men shook hands and parted, 
,and Stoddart returned to the deserted 
Parade, and walked to and fro smoking, 
until the moon went down over the sea, 
and the first light of a grey dawn appeared 
| in the east. 
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